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To know the cause why music was ordained; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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To the man of a reflecting mind, accustomed to weigh with attention and 
discrimination the merits and defects of every work he selects for perusal, there is 
nothing more congenial to his ordinary train of thought, nothing more likely to 
promote and confirm an habitual accuracy of judgment, and no branch of literature, 
which more fully blends instruction with amusement, than sound, unprejudiced, 
and searching criticism, ‘This high intellectual gratification can only be enjoyed, 
when the critic is well skilled in the subject he undertakes to review ; when his 
remarks evince a kindred spirit with his author, and furnish evidence of a strength 
of intellect, and vivacity of imagination, which enable him to appreciate the beau- 
ties it is his duty to enumerate and define ; while, at the same time, he enjoys the 
proverbial advantage possessed by the spectator over the player. 

The preceding statement, although applicable to every species of literary judi- 
cature, loses none of its force when brought to bear on musical criticism. He 
alone, who is endowed with a genuine sensibility for the art, can accompany the 
composer in the highest flights of his genius, seize upon the peculiarities of his 
style, and trace out the secret causes which have produced such wonderful effects. 
His eye can take in, as it were, at a glance, and his pen pourtray, with equal brevity 
and precision, the leading characteristics of a work, whose complex machinery is 
made subservient to a unity of design, a grandeur of outline, and the most elabo- 
rate finish in its detail, Whilst, however, the true critic sympathizes with the 
beauties, and even the eccentricities, he attempts to delineate, he will be careful 
not to permit his judgment to be blinded by his admiration, and to afford con- 
vincing reasons in support of his praise, or animadversion. 

It has been well observed, that there is “a kind of criticism, which will never 
be rare, because it requires only labour and attention, is conversant with words 


rather than things, and with the letter rather than the spirit.” A just, and at 
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the same time interesting, criticism on a work of art, especially in music, is a pro- 
duction valuable in proportion to its scarcity. The composition of sterling music, 
although indirectly connected with study and learning, may be said, in a great 
degree, to be the spontaneous product of the imagination ; for it is the due exer- 
cise of this talent, essentially the gift of nature, but to be regulated by experience, 
and improved by culture, which gives birth to the beautiful, the picturesque, and 
the sublime. Whilst the imagination is excited with similar emotions, which 
perhaps agitated the mind of the author in the glow of conception, it will be found 
much easier to praise than to analyse a composition. The critic, in such a case, 
must either wait for a calmer frame, or he must lay fetters upon his admiration, 
and cool his sensibilities, by confining his attention to the abstract qualities, or 
media, through which the imagination is acted upon. The play of fancy, which it 
was the privilege of the composer to indulge and foster, it is the employment of 
the critic, in the first instance, to restrain ; and in fixing his regards on minute and 
partial circumstances, he will necessarily curb those impressions, which are most 
favourable to the full appreciation of the objects of taste. He may afterwards, in 
endeavouring to form an accurate judgment of the tout ensemble of a work, place 
himself more directly in the situation of the composer, and, to a certain extent, 
revel in the luxury of 
** Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears.” 

What we have before stated, will show that we by no means advance the propo- 
sition—the greater the experience, the less the sensibility ; but we must cer- 
tainly admit, that the severe exercise of the attributes of judgment, is apt, at least 
for a time, to diminish our sense of beauty. The artist who, departing from the 
models, which are regarded by his contemporaries as the acknowledged and sole 
standards of excellence, still takes the precaution to base his materials upon the 
immutable laws of natural beauty, will make a more immediate and striking im- 
pression on the hearts of the million, than he will on the small circle of professional 
critics. The multitude have no abstract notions, no ideal rule of perfection—the 
Procrustean bed, on which criticism, too frequently, delights to extend the limbs of 
genius, or lop off their superfluous length—and not having to be dispossessed of 
long cherished prejudices, they suffer themselves to be led away by the enchant- 
ment of the moment, without stopping to enquire into the causes which have 
excited their pleasing, and uncontrollable emotions. We are of opinion, that much 
of the public favour awarded to Mendelssohn's St. Paul, may be accounted for on 
the principles to which we have alluded ; and we also boldly affirm, that this 
noble composition has met with the most cordial welcome from the select few, in 
this country, and on the Continent, whose profound knowledge is only exceeded by 
their profounder love of the art; and whose praise is fame. The ideas, in this 
magnificent oratorio, are bright emanations of creative genius, but clothed in the 
pure and nervous phraseology of the men of olden time. The intellectual prodi- 
gality of a Beethoven opened numerous sources of musical expression, alike new 
and beautiful ; and the composer of St. Paul has availed himself of every legiti- 
mate invention of modern art, appropriate to his subject ; but under his plastic 
hand, even these assume the venerable features ascribed to Bach and Handel: 
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The notion, that Handel was the chief model kept in view by Mendelssohn, in the 
construction of his oratorio, appears to us to have arisen from a superficial study 
of the work ; and we intend to take an early opportunity of attempting to show, 
that if any sentiment was uppermost in the author’s mind, it was that of melting 
down in the crucible of his own genius, the orchestral combinations of Beethoven, 
with the simpler and weightier materials of Bach, as a means of creating new and 
distinct forms of musical conception. Professors of limited reading, and unripe 
judgment, bewailed the absence of the dramatic instrumentation, which conceals 
the essentially wn-vocal character of a large portion of modern ecclesiastical com- 
position ; and inflicted on the oratorio a sentence of condemnation, which their 
small wit, and feeble powers, were wholly inadequate to carry into execution. 
Some, who were wise in their own eyes, and counted on the blindness of the rest 
of mankind, had the hardihood to deny the success which crowned the repeated 

performance of the work ; while others ascribed its popularity to wholesale plagi- 
arism, and unexampled literary theft. But who, that had the gratification of 
hearing the St. Paul, last autumn, at Exeter Hall, in the presence of the composer, 
can efface from his remembrance the scene of enthusiasm which was there dis- 
played? The simultaneous rising of thousands to do homage to the master-mind, 

the triumph of whose genius they were celebrating and enjoying; the loud and 

prolonged bursts of rapturous applause; the tender greetings of the softer sex, 

smiling through their tears, were tributes of admiration, which nothing but the 

eloquent language of nature could have achieved, when uniting all the elements 

of pathos, solemnity, and grandeur. 





THE CATCH CLUB. 
BY JOHN PARRY. 


Although the Madrigal Society was established twenty years before the Catch 
Club, still it was considered as a private meeting, held by a few individuals for 
the purpose of performing a class of music, to which they were partial, and (to their 
infinite credit be it recorded,) for rescuing from oblivion some of the finest com- 
positions that were ever penned. 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen, admirers of part singing, agreed to esta- 
blish a society for the encouragement of the composition and performance of canons, 
catches, and glees ; and the first meeting took place in November, 1761; present, 
the Earls of Eglington, Sandwich, and March, Generals Rich and Barrington, the 
Hon. J. Ward, Hugo Maynell, and Richard Phelps, Esq., when an outline of the 
plan was drawn up, and submitted in May, 1762, to the following noblemen and 
gentlemen, who approved of it:—the Duke of Kingston, Marquisses of Lorn 
and Granby, Earls of Rochford, Oxford, and Ashburnham, Viscounts Bolingbroke 
and Weymouth, Lord George Sutton, Colonels Parker, Windus, and Montgomery, 
Henry Penton, William Gordon, and James Harris, Esqs., and Sir George Ar- 
mytage, all of whom were considered among the original members ; and those who 
joined afterwards were balloted for. Before I proceed to enter into details relative 
to the proceedings of the society, which was denominated “The Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club,” I shall say a few words respecting glees and catches. 
Mr. Hogarth, in his History of Music, says “ The word Glee, as indicating a par- 
ticular form of musical composition, appears to have been first used in a work 
published by Playford, in 1667, consisting of “ Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, and 
Ballads, for two, three, and four voices.” Dr. Burney considered the glee to be a 
song of three or more parts upon a gay and merry subject, in which all the voices 
begin and end together, singing the same words; but when subjects of fugue or 
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imitation occur, the composition partakes of the character of the madrigal more 
than the glee, particularly when the words are of a serious character, hence the 
solecism, (or more aptly Irishism)— A serious glee!” Would it not be better 
to call such a composition as “ When winds breathe soft,” ‘ A-vocal piece in five 
parts?” 

A Catch speaks for itself, to the initiated, but its construction may not be under- 
stood by all the readers of the “ Musical World:” I shall give one example. Webbe’s 
catch— Would you know my Celia’s charms,” is a most excellent one, and the 
play upon the words kept up most ingeniously throughout ; but the composition 
best suited for my purpose at present, is Dr. Callcott’s capital catch of “ Ah! how 
Sophia,” the words of which run thus :— 

** Ah! how Sophia can you leave 

Your lover, and of hope bereave! 

Go fetch the Indian’s borrow’d plume, 

Yet, richer far than that, your bloom; 

I’m but a lodger in your heert, 

And more than me, I fear, have part.” 
Now in reading the above, there is nothing particular to be seen, but when the 
words are sung, as Dr. Callcott intended them, there is much to hear ; for one 
singer seems to render the first three words, thus—“ a house on fire,” repeating 
phia, phia, with a little admixture of cockneyism, fire! fire! another voice calls 
lustily out—“ go fetch the engines—fetch the engines”—while the third coolly 
says— I’m but a lodger—I’m but a lodger,” &c., consequently he does not care 
whether the house be burnt down or not. This learned elucidation will, it is hoped, 
give a pretty good idea of the real meaning and character of a musical catch. 

The catch club became very fashionable, and most of the noble amateurs of the 
day became members of it—even royalty honoured it with its patronage, for 
the Prince of Wales (King George IV.) was elected in 1786, the Duke of Cum- 
berland in the same year, the Duke of York in 1787, the Duke of Gloucester in 
1788, the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) in 1789, the Duke of Cambridge in 
1807, and the Duke of Sussex in 1813. Among the early professional members 
were Messrs. Beard, Rattishil, Dr. Arne, Baildon, Dr. Hayes, Norris, Tenduci, 
Leoni, Atterbury, Paxton, Rauzzini, S. Webbe, Piozzi, Pacchierotti—then came 
Knyvett, Stevens, Harrison, Hindle, Corfe, Parsons, Sale, Callcott, Danby, Grea- 
torex, Bartleman, R. Cooke, and ©. Knyvett—then Nield, W. Knyvett, who still 
continue, with J. B. Sale, T. Welsh, Vaughan, Bellamy, Elliott, (secretary) 
Hawes, C. Evans, C. Taylor, R. Clark, Duruset, Terrail, Horsely, T. Cooke, 
Phillips, Goulden, Horncastle, Hobbs, Goss, Walmisley, Hawkins, Bradbury, 
Turle, Machin, King, Spencer, Chapman, &c. 

The father of the Club is the venerable Earl Fortescue, who was elected in 1779, 
and the subscribing members at present, amount to about forty. In the year 
1763, the Club offered three prizes for two catches, two canons, and two glees ; 
which were awarded to Baildon for his catch, ‘‘ When is it best, says John ;” 
to J. B. Marella for “ Who e’er a woman’s tongue ;” to Dr. Hayes for two canons, 
“ Alleluja,” and “ Miserere Nobis ;” to Gs. Berg, for a glee, “ On soft beds ;” and 
Dr. Hayes for “ Melting airs.” 

From this time to 1794, tbe society gave about one hundred and fifty prizes, which 
were chiefly gained by Dr. Arne, Dr. Hayes, J. S. Smith, Danby, S. Webbe, 
Lord Mornington, Paxton, Atterbury, Dr. Cooke, R. Cooke, Dr. Alcock, R. J. S. 
Stevens, Spofforth, and Dr. Callcott ; the latter carried away all the prizes in 1789, 
also four in 1791, three in 1792. In 1811 the offering of prizes was revived after 
a pause of seventeen years ; another vacuum occurred from 1812 to 1821, when 
the late William Linley, Esq., gained the gold model, for his glee, “ At that 
dread hour ;” and C. 8. Evans for “ Bacchus place me.” In 1822 and 1827 
prizes were awarded to Mr. J. Elliott, for “ Let those complain,” and “ When 
fierce conflicting ;” in 1828 Mr. Horsely’s glee, ‘‘ Winds whisper,” gained the 
prize. In 1829 and three following years, ‘I’. Cooke carried away the premiums 
of ge guineas each, for four glees, viz., “ Hail bounteous nature,’ “ Come 
spirits of air,” “ As it fell upon a day,” and “ Thou beauteous spark ;” he also 
gained a — in 1832 of twenty guineas, given by the Duke of Cumberland, 
for a catch, “ Let's have a catch,” the Club having awarded a like premium to 
Mr, Horncastle for a catch “ You've told a story.” 1n 1833 Mr, Walmisley 
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gained the prize for his glee, “ These, as they chanze ;” Cooke won the race again, 
in 1834, and in 1835 and 1836 John Lodge, Esq., and James Elliott, were the 
successful candidates ; last year, no prize was offered. It only remains for me to 
say, that the Club-dines at the Thatched House Tavern, every Tuesday, from the 
middle of February to June, with the exception of Passion and Easter weeks. 
The members (who take the chair in turn) pay ten guineas entrance fee, one 
guinea, when they dine, and half-a-guinea, when they do not, exclusively of fines 
for non-attendance for a stated time, which go towards defraying the expense of 
the prizes, &c. 

The public are indebted to this Club, for being the cause of the production of most 
of our standard glees, for, although only about one hundred and eighty prizes 
have been awarded, still the compositions written by the candidates, must have 
amounted to nearly ten times that number ; and, among the unsuccessful glees, 
there are a vast number which have been exceedingly popular, and will continue 
to be so, while the love of beautiful harmonies, scientific modulations, and the 
charming effect produced by the combination of “human voices divine,” shall 
last. The Catch Club has given encouragement to English composers by creating 
among them an honourable rivalry, and by the reward held out, it has stimulated 
aspirants for fame, to turn their thoughts towards a species of composition which 
may be considered peculiar to this country ; and I may venture, in conclusion, to 
add, that, however light English music may be held, in the estimation of foreigners, 
that we stand unrivalled for Gees. 

Mr. Warren, who published several sets of glees, was secretary to the Catch 
Club from 1761 to 1794, when he was succeeded by Mr. S. Webbe, who resigned 
in 1811, when Mr. Sale was elected, and held the situation until his death, which 
occurred in 1827. Then Mr. R. Leete filled the office until his death, in 1835; and 
in 1836, the present worthy secretary, Mr. James Elliott, was electe.l. 

[A sketch of the Glee Club will be given next week. ] 





MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO OF ST. PAUL. 
BY GOTIFRIED WEBER. 


If we take into consideration the whole of the Oratorio of St. Paul, we cannot 
but be strongly reminded of the great master-works of Handel and J. S. Bach. 
The ideas, the mode of treating them, and even the rhythmical and harmonic 
forms, have been made to follow the fundamental laws of these great models, To 
the simple, but nervous, words of Scripture, pure and vigorous melodies, with their 
harmonies in the ancient style, have been in the most admirable manner banded 
together. If the painter is allowed to bring down from a celebrated age, long past 
by, forms which must ever remain models of their kind, thus calling up from the 
dark caverns of antiquity the spirit of better days, surely the musician has an 
undisputed right to make that style his own, especially when it most faithfully 
coincides with, and best expresses the deep feelings and thoughts of his soul. His 
individual peculiarities still remain ; and from the somewhat foreign forms of the 
ancients, he continually produces what is novel and thoroughly his own. Thus in 
Paul, the recitative is throughout of the most strongly marked character, and no 
trace is perceptible of the phrases of the old composers ; the instrumentation is every 
where richly and suitably decorated with the improvements of modern times. 

Mendelssohn possesses from nature the highest musical talent. After various 
attempts in every department of the art, in all of which he has acquired a just 
fame and well merited applause, still in the prime of youth, and full of veneration 
for the great models of antiquity, he has attempted a return to that style of com- 
position, which his judgment taught him to consider as the highest point of ex- 
cellence. He has made our Halls to resound with harmonies long thought extinct, 
and created anew a feeling of love and reverence for what has been little known, 
and less valued. He prepared himself for the work with a devotion and ardour 
of spirit, which alone can make efficient the fairest endowments of genius ; and he 
has, while in early youth, produced a work which others had long wished and 
striven to produce in vain. That this work has fully succeeded, admits no shadow 
of doubt, We may even look upon it as an important step towards further and 
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sublimer efforts. What may we not expect from one who has given such dis- 
tinguished proofs, that he can not only outstrip his contemporaries in the onward 
marching of the art, while, at the same time, he is so intimately imbued with the 
spirit of the ancients? Who can ever fear that the works of the composer of the 
‘* Midsummer's Night’s Dream” (to mention only one of his productions) can ever 
become obsolete? Who, indeed, can venture to predict the future course of a 
star arising in such magnificent splendour ? 





MUSIC IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


If ever an epoch, in the history of art and science, deserved especially to be 
characterised as one of rapid advance towards perfection, it isthe present. Indi- 
viduals, no less than numerous and well organized societies, project and carry into 
execution works of colossal size, the very idea of which would have appalled 
many of their predecessors. What is worthless among the works bequeathed to 
us by our forefathers, is laid aside and forgotten, while the valuable is rescued 
from the rubbish in which it lay buried, and raised higher than ever in the esti- 
mation of the intelligent. But of all the arts, music is that, which since the com- 
mencement of the present century, has made the swiftest and steadiest march 
onwards ; and this has been the case especially in Germany. If we examine the 
progress of the art in that country, in its different departments, we shall find it 
has reached a degree of perfection not easily surpassed. 

Two schools of music now exist in Germany ; the classical and the romantic. 
These, differing only in form, mutually assist each other ; for by the emulation 
existing between them, talent is developed in all its varieties, while what is super- 
ficial and contrary to good taste is at once rejected. A depth of feeling, an ardent 
yet tender imagination, perseverance in working out conception into performance, 
with an ever watchful zeal for what is true and durable, are the principal cha- 
racteristics of the Germans, and particularly of their musical works, 

It may truly be said, that there exists in Germany a mania for musical enter- 
tainments and societies ; and sacred music is now taking its place, side by side, with 
secular. A third kind, has now, thanks to Sebastian Bach, Handel, and Haydn, 
taken an elevated station between these two great divisions,—the motett. ‘The 
performace of the motett is one principal object of musical societies. ‘The 
academy of singing at Berlin, founded by Fasch, and superintended afterwards by 
Zelter, has raised the motett to a degree of importance hitherto unknown; and 
now the public eagerly crowd wherever the Creation, the Seasons, &c. &c. are 
announced. It often happens that these performances are assisted by the dilet- 
tanti of all classes of society, who are united solely by their attachment to the art. 
In the increasing numter of these societies may be enumerated those of Vienna, 
Prague, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Dusseldorff, &c. ; all of which keep in view 
the same object, and have obtained an equal degree of perfection. 

England, notwithstanding its anti-musical character, gave the first example of 
great musical festivals, In this country more than a thousand artists have been 
at once assembled, for the performance of the motetts of Handel. One happy 
result of these associations is that the talent of individuals is developed, and 
genius in these moments of enthusiasm, deriving inspiration from the chefs- 
deuvre of ancient art, forms new ideas of splendour and elegance. 

Germany is grateful to her great geniuses. The festivals lately given by her 
principal societies, the profits of which were devoted to the erection of a monument 
to Mozart, are a noble testimony to the veneration in which the memory of this 

great master is held—Za France Musicale. 





MEMOIR OF J. W. KALLIWODA. 


Johann Wenzel Kalliwoda was born at Prague on the 21st of March, 1800, 
entered the Conservatorium of Music in that city at ten years of age, and until 
he was sixteen continued to receive the benefit of the admirable instruction there 
afforded to the musical student. He then entered the orchestra of the Prague 
theatre, where he remained, perfecting himself meanwhile as a violin player, until 
his twenty second year ; he paid a professional visit to Munich, where he was well 
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received, and had the good fortune to meet the Prince von Fiirstenberg, who 
appointed him Kapell-Meister at Donaueschingen. About this period he married 
a handsome native of Prague, a relative of the celebrated actress Bonnetti, which 
with several appointments he received, served to connect him more intimately 
with the theatre. After this he made several professional tours, more especially 
to Leipsic, where his friendly and unassuming manners combined with his musical 
talents to procure him many friends, 

His first compositions were printed in 1825, and include, besides various pieces 
for the violin and piano, some overtures which partake in some respects of the 
light and agreeable character of the modern Italian school, combined with the 
deeper harmonies and more skilful instrumentation of German masters. His 
reputation as an instrumentalist was however confirmed by his first symphony, 
performed at Leipsic in 1826, with extraordinary success, a work which was very 
deservedly applauded, as founded on the admirable model of Mozart, and distin- 
guished by its fullness and masterly keeping, and its correct yet easy contrapuntal 
style. The success of this work soon spread his fame abroad, and his followin 
symphonies, of which, we believe, four have been printed, were received with equ: 
delight by the music loving public, and the critical musician—who look upon 
Kalliwoda, and with great justice, as one of the first writers of symphonies now 
living. Kalliwoda has recently been elected an honorary member of the society 
for the encouragement of music in Holland, and as he is as yet but a young man, 
great things may be expected from him. 





MEMOIR OF J. C. LOBE. 


Johann Christian Lobe, an operatic writer and flute player, born at Weimar, in 
1797. His father who was a colourer in the large copperplate printing estab- 
lishment of Bertuch, in that city, was a self taught performer upon several instru- 
ments, and gave his infant son, who also wished to play, a little flute upon 
which he soon contrived to perform some trifling pieces in a very agreeable man- 
ner. While playing before his schoolfellows one day in the ducal park, his per- 
formance was accidentally overheard by the Grand Duchess Maria Paulowna, 
to whose kindly patronage so many artists of Weimar have been indebted. She 
readily perceived traces of genius in the youthful performer, and he was accord- 
ingly, by her directions, placed under the tuition of Kapell-Meister Miiller, and 
received instructions in violin playing from Riemann ; and so rapid was his pro- 
gress, that, in his eleventh year, he appeared in public as a concert player. Lobe 
is a very accomplished scholar: but though he devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the acquirement of modern languages, he never neglected, for one moment, the 
study of musical theory, in the best works which have appeared ; or, as a member 
of an orchestra, to investigate all the mysteries of instrumentation and score 
writing. He, moreover, perfected himself as a flute-player, in which character he 
undertook a pedestrian journey to Vienna, in 1819, and, in the following year, to 
Berlin, where he was received with marked attention. The hearing of Spontini’s 
operas in the latter city, determined him to employ his talents, which he had 
hitherto devoted to works for the flute, piano, violin, and the full orchestra, exclu~ 
sively to operatic composition. The first fruit of his labour in this branch of the 
art, was the opera “ Wittekind” (the text of which was written by himself) ; and 
which appeared at Weimar, in 1821, with great success. This was followed, in 
1830, by “ Die Flibustier” (the Buccaneers), and which established his reputation 
as an operatic writer. In the year 1833 he was very successful with a third opera, 
the text of which was likewise, in a great measure, of his own writing, entitled, 
“ Die Furstin von Grenada,” (the Princess of Grenada), which was performed, 
not only at Weimar, but also at Leipsic and Cassel, under the composer’s own 
directions. All these works are characterized by great freshness and a lively fancy, 
with a richness and novelty in the melodies, combined with a depth and fulness of 
harmony, rendered more effective by his admirable instrumentation. Lobe’s life 
has been indeed a busy one ; his works as a musician are very numerous; and yet 
he has found time to be a very frequent and valuable contributor to many of the 
periodicals of the day. His articles are sometimes on musical criticism, sometimes 
purely literary. He has likewise published translations both from the French and 
English languazes, and a novel, entitled “ Der Untergangene” (the Fallen One). 
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REVIEWS. 


Il Lamento, e la Consoluzione Deux Nocturnes, pour le Pianoforte, par Frederic 
Chopin, WessEL. 
Le Meditation, Scherzo, pour le Pianoforte, par Frederic Chopin. Wesset. 


Frederic Chopin is a pianiste of the highest order of merit. The enquiring 
student cannot exercise his energies more protitably than in obtaining an insight into 
the peculiarities of his style, evincing as it does, a perfect knowledge of the powers 
of his instrument: the amateur will not fail to be delighted in listening to his 
delicate melodies, the elegance and appropriateness of their detail, the graceful 
variety of his harmonies, the beautiful system he adopts in their disposition, and 
the striking finish displayed in the execution of the whole. 1f M. Chopin was not, 
perhaps, the most retiring and unambitious of all living musicians, he would, before 
this time, have been celebrated as the inventor of a new style, or school of piano- 
forte composition. During his short visit to the metropolis, last season, but few 
had the high gratification of hearing his extemporaneous performance. Those who 
experienced this pleasure will not readily lose its remembrance. He is, perhaps, 
par eminence, the most delightful of pianistes for the drawing room. The anima- 
tion of his style is so subdued, its tenderness so refined, its melancholy so gentle, 
its niceties so studied and systematic, the tout ensemble so perfect, and evidently 
the result of an accurate judgment and most finished taste, that when exhibited in 
the large concert room, or the thronged saloon, it fails to impress itself on the mass. 
The fuoco e forza is assuredly not his forte; for although his passagio requires 
vigour and considerable mechanical precision, yet is it ever combined with the 
simple and graceful, the delicate and pathetic. We may remark, that his nomen- 
clature, although distinguished for accuracy, frequently, a prima vista, suggests 
the notion of much difficulty, which, however, subsides on a better acquaintance 
with his works. 

We suspect the movements under review have been christened with the senti- 
mental titles of “Il Lamento,” “ La Consolazione,” and “ La Meditation,” upon 
their naturalization in this country, under the garb of English print and paper. 
We do not see the exact reason why a scherzo of great variety and character, should 
be designated *‘ La Meditation ;” and of the other two movements the titles might 
be reversed, without bordering on any impropriety of description. We do not by 
these observations intend to cast a reflection on the worthy publisher. If he revels 
in these amiable imaginings, he may well desire that his purchasers should partici- 
pate in his emotions. ‘“ Il Lamento,” an andante sostenuto, is a morceau, in the 
style of Bellini’s graceful and pathetic melodies ; and may, without much stretch 
of imagination, be taken as a faithful portraiture of a heart pouring forth its feelings 
of “sweet sorrow,” in strains of intense feeling and affection. The progression 
of the melody is a finished specimen of the Jo strascinare of the Italian school ; 
and the quiet sweep over the keys given to the left hand, affords an opportunity 
for the exhibition of much taste and learning. At bar 6, page 2, the positions of 
the sequence, and its interruption on the stretto, is a novel and original conception 
—a faithful portraiture of some irrepressive pang of regret, which intruding itself, 
at once puts an end to the previous chain of thought, At bar 12, we notice an 
ingenious position of the chord of the 13th, which, as it stands, exemplifies a 
passing fifth, but which might easily have been avoided by placing the G an 
octave lower, and compelling it to rise to the A. The three last staves of page 5 
contain an admirable conclusion. The fantastic cadenza leading to a fine ex- 
emplification of the interrupted cadence, is followed by some short passages some- 
what in the style of Bach's capriccios. ‘There is much. passion in the closing 
ee which are, after the manner of Beethoven, suspended in their reso- 
ution. 

* La Consolazione” opens with a ¢ema, in character much the same as the pre- 
vious movement ; but the florid subject in 12-8, which is introduced en forme 
d episode, appears to have been selected by the composer to evince his dexterity in 
the combination of varying inflexions of harmony ona given subject. The appas- 
—: which concludes this composition, is but a slight elaboration of the primal 
thought. 

“La Meditation” is a very striking Scherzo, which although full of novelties in 
harmony and passage, is certainly assez bizarre. It throughout possesses a 
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sketchiness of manner extremely captivating: the valze somewhat like the “ Auf- 
forderung zum Tanze” of Weber, is fully as elegant and graceful. The canti- 
lena sostenuto displays a skilful use of the diatonic diseords—those natural weapons, 
sO powerfully and frequently grasped by the hand of a Mendelssohn, in the ora- 
torio of St. Paul. If Mendelssohn should never write another bar he has accom- 
plished an epoch in the art ; for he has demonstrated the possibility of disposing 
the diatonic discords for the orchestra, a question, which, until the publication of 
this oratorio, had been held a matter of much uncertainty. The cantilena is 
followed by an intermezza suggetti in the style of Dussek’s later compositions, a 
composer in whom, we are inclined to think, M. Chopin much delights. 

One word to Mr. Wessel, the publisher. We presume the proofs of these 
movements have never been perused. ‘To correct all the errors and misprints 
would occupy nearly a page of our work, 

In concluding this notice, we subjoin a short account of the composer, extracted 
from a foreign contemporary. 

“‘ Friedric Chopin, one of the most remarkable pianoforte players and com- 
posers of the present day, is by birth a Pole,—a son of a Professor of the French 
language, at Warsaw, where he was born, in the year 1804. He is a pupil of the 
Warsaw Conservatorium, in which institution he was a colleague with Nidecky, 
the present musical director of the Leopoldstadt theatre, at Vienna. Chopin, a 
pupil of Field’s, and a follower of Beethoven, under whose especial influence he 
seems to have formed himself as an artist, is one of the greatest artists of the pre- 
sent day. After residing some years at Vienna, he removed to Paris, where, we 
believe, he holds at present an appointment in the Conservatoire. He is a most 
brilliant performer on the pianoforte, and as a composer for that instrument, may 
lay claim to be considered one of the most original. ‘The first work by which he 
became at all known was his long and brilliant variations upon “ La ci darem,” 
and which exhibit all the characteristics of his style—full of the richest touches 
of fancy and genius, but withal abundantly difficult. His works are far less known 
than they deserve ; but the startling passages with which they abound, and which 
are of a nature to call forth the skill of the most consummate, have doubtless con- 
tributed, in a great degree, to keep the musical public in ignorance of the nume- 
rous beauties interspersed among them.” 


Collection Complete des Concertos de L. V. Beethoven. Partition. Francfort. 
Chez F, Pu. Dunst. 


Here are the first four concertos of Beethoven, printed in full score, engraved 
in a bold and corpulent type. We cannot too strongly recommend this mode of 
studying these divine compositions. 


METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Socrery or Britisn Musicians.—The members held their fourth and last 
concert on Monday evening. ‘The composers, whose works were brought forward, 
were Messrs. Potter, Lucas, Mudie, Bennett, Macfarren, W. H. Holmes, T. 
Attwood, 8S. Lover, J. Hullah, and J. H..Griesbach. The vocalists were Mrs. 
Burnett, Miss F. Wyndham, and Mr. Fraser. Most of the compositions have 
already been noticed in our pages, and as we shall shortly have occasion to review 
Mr. Bennett’s overture, we shall on the present occasion say no more than that it 
met with a most enthusiastic encore. 


Puritnarmonic Socrery.—The second trial of new compositions took place 
Friday night, at the Hanover Square Rooms, The list of pieces included symphonies 
by Kalliwoda and Hesse, overtures by Onslow, Czerny, H. Smart, and Lobe. 
The conductors were Sir G. Smart, Mr. H. R. Bishop, Mr. Moscheles, Mr. Neate, 
and Mr. C. Potter. The leaders, Cramer, Loder, Mori, and T. Cooke. The pro- 
bationary performances having closed, we take the opportunity to make a few 
remarks. The two symphonies by Kalliwoda are in strong contrast to each other. 
The first, like his early overtures, puerile, weak, and ineffective. The motivo of 
the first movement is curious, and certainly outré, and was suggested (as we un- 
derstand by one of his pupils) from the circumstance of his infant child, whilst on 
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his knee, accidentally striking that succession of notes on the piano. The example 
of Scarlatti and his cat, together with the fine feelings of the parent, may have 
associated adventitious notions of importance to the tema, but we must be 
allowed to express our regret, that so much labour should have been expended to 
so little purpose. The second symphony (Op. proved a gratifying surprise. 
This colpo du maestro is, in every respect, a masterly production, and the andante 
abounds with a Mozartean phraseology, carried on with a fervid feeling, which 
appeals irresistibly to the mind of every musician. The first movement is also 
very clever: the opening subject, beautiful in itself, is very neatly imitated by the 
principal e/lo, and the imitations were rendered still more striking by the splendid 
tone and finished performance of the veteran Lindley. The other symphonies 
were by Hesse and Miiller. hat by the former (a pupil of Spohr, and in some 
degree celebrated for his organ compositions) was poor in conception, and remark- 
ably weak in delineation. ‘That by the latter was, on the contrary, bold in outline, 
overflowing with excellent harmony, but rather too much inclined to the adoption 
of the enharmonic change. ‘The overtures were—some good—some very indif- 
ferent. That by Lindpainter, although but slovenly executed, may be considered 
the work of a master who has adopted the school of Weber, but having an ima- 
gination too active to lead him into the slightest degree of plagiarism. This 
proved to be a good composition. ‘That by Czerny may be termed eclatant, but 
too trifling in its character to form a part of the Philharmonic programme. Mr. 
Smart (a nephew of Sir George, and a very clever organist) was fortunate in 
having his overture perfurmed by so magnificent a band ; but he should remem- 
ber, that whilst imitating the orchestral arrangements of Louis Spohr, he should 
scrupulously avoid the loan of the phrases of this master. The instrumentation was 
creditable to his reading and observation ; but to speak truly, this composition 
possessed no traits of originality. The overture to Solabella by Lobe, is a brilliant 
producticn, and replete with coups de theatre. It promises, from the sprightly 
character of its melodies, to be a favourite with the public ; but the composer has 
done rather too much with the drums, cymbals, triangles, and all the other species 
of acoustical missiles, to make it a very welcome guest in the concert room, ‘The 
overture by Mr. Potter is very skilfully instrumented, and the substratum is deep, 
presenting a terrible show of learning. We have heard much better things from 
this master, and sheer honesty compels us to withhold our congratulations on his 
success, if such he considers he has obtained in the composition of this work. 
But the overture was that by Onslow, the introduction to his last new opera. It 
is unquestionably a magnificent production teeming with new and beautiful points. 
The outline is striking, and vividly pourtrayed from the first to the last bar. We 
presume we shall soon have the good fortune to hear this clever composition re- 
peated. We have had cccasion repeatedly to speak in terms of unqualified admi- 
ration, in the exercise of our critical labours, of the works of Mr. Guynemer. In 
the present instance we have a less grateful duty to perform. ‘The fantasia by 
this gentleman is very unworthy of his acknowledged fame, heterogeneous in its 
materials, and unpleasantly crowded in its score. He has yet to learn (at least in 
orchestral composition) how many and rich effects are to be produced by a few 
notes. 


Isuincton Lirerary anp Screntiric Institution.—Mr, Edward Holmes 
delivered a lecture on pianoforte music at this institution on Thursday se’nnight, 
to a numerous audience. The illustrations from Sebastian Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mozart, were selected with taste and judgment, and were executed by Miss 
Stirling, accompanied by Mr. Dando. Mozart’s sonata in A, and Beethoven’s 
duo, ‘“ Dedie a son ami Kreutzer,” (Op. 47) were much applauded, Mr. Charles 
Purday follows Mr. Edward Holmes on vocal music. 


Paris—T amp Conservatorre Concert.—This concert like the preceding was 
very numerously attended. The first allegro of Haydn's symphony was performed 
with surprising vigour and unity ; and the variations of the andaute, repeated by 
the first and second violins, were given with the greatest purity and precision. The 
finale of a more serious character was well received, After this symphon 
Mademoiselle Mequillé sang the scenaof Arsace in Rossini’s Semiramide. Though 
her voice is not quite adapted to the roulade style of music, she performed her 
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part very successfully. M. Chollet played on the piano a concerto of Beethoven’s 
in E flat; his execution is easy and brilliant, and he merits high praise for the 
cantabile style in which he gave the adagio, and the beauty of his shake. The 
admirable duet from Gluck’s “ Iphigenie en Tauride,” was sung very charmingly 
by M. M. Dupont and Derivis ; but the orchestra unfortunately, as usual, made 
the accompaniment much too loud. We hear every year the same symphonies 
of Beethoven, always with new pleasure. That in D was delightfully executed, 
but the conclusion was rendered quite inaudible by the noise and confusion made 
in opening and slamming the doors of the boxes. No doubt people are very glad 
to move after a long concert ; but to rise in the midst of a beautiful chef-d’euvre 
of musical art, appears little less than profanity. 

Hanpet’s Isrart 1n Ecypr.—The whole of Israel in Egypt is announced by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. for their next performance. It was 
composed by Handel, in 1738 ; and is, therefore, just one hundred years old. 


Tue First Ancient Concert will be given on the 14th of March.” 
Puzzi's Concerts. The second concert will take place this evening. 


Buacrove’s Quartetr Concerts. These delightful re-unions commenced 
yesterday evening. We shall notice the concert in our next. 


PROVINCIALS, 


Reapine.—The chamber concerts, commenced last year in this town with so 
much success, by Mr. Venua, were resumed for the present season on the 13th 
instant. Mr, V. was assisted by Miss Birch, Messrs. F. Hill, Dando, Vines, J. 
and Henry J. Banister. The selection was characterized by excellent judgment 
and good taste, and appeared to give abundant satisfaction to a numerous 
audience. 

Cantersury.—On Monday evening, Mr. Goodban’s second subscription con- 
cert was given to a full audience. Miss Birch gave Purcell's ““ Mad Bess” with a 
rich pathos. Nothing could be better than the line, “Cold and hungry I am 
grown,” which was uttered with heart-broken accents. In a duet with Palimer,— 
“Hush, my Nannette,” she was particularly good. Mr. H. W. Goodban per- 
formed a fantasia on the violoncello, which elicited considerable applause. The 
band was not so perfect as on former occasions. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


The title of the new play at Covent Garden, The Lady of Lyons, or Love and 
Pride, is at once an index to its subject, and to the age of the author. At least, 
when once aware of both, we may fancifully suppose it so, The ideas to which it 
gives rise are assuredly visions of a supercilious beauty and an humble suitor—and 
the notion of one so excellingly lovely as to usurp the homage of a whole city, and 
deserve to be termed the “ Lady” par ewcellence, tells a tale 

** Such as youthful poets dream, 
By summers’s eve, near hauntcd str.am,” 

Accordingly, the author is a young man—this his first dramatic attempt—and 
the public being somewhat curious in these respects, and ever ready to call out 
with their representatives “name, name,” we inform our readers, that though 
most of those veritable records—the papers—insist upon his name being Chorley, 
we have every reason to believe that it is Calvert; and that the gentleman is son 
of the late Adjutant-General, Sir Harry Calvert. Unless, indeed—the which bright 
thought has just luminously dawned upon us—Chorley be the assumed and Calvert 
the rea’ yame. So much for this important point ; and as for the plot, have we not 
detailed't ; is it not Love and Pride? For Pauline Deschappelles is a matchless 
fair, who turns the heads of all the men in the good town of Lyons, and, among 
the rest, becomes “ goddess of his idolatry” to Claude Melnotte, a young peasant. 
Love inspires him to cultivate his mind, and, passion-guided, we find him, when 
the play opens, painter and poet, and, only wanting the opportunity to become 
hero, He at last dares to speak his love, is at once precipitated from all his high 
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hopes, and whilst writhing with despair, is offered the means of revenge. Pro- 
vided with money, and “ gorgeous apparel,” he turns adventurer, and woos her 
successfully en prince. ‘These means have been furnished him by two disappointed 
lovers of the lady’s, and they have bound him by oath to take her to his own 
* miserable hut,” on the very day of marriage. He keeps this oath ; but tortured 
with shame and agony at the dishonourable part he has played, allows her on the 
instant the privilege of divorce, which the French law permits to follow the non- 
fulfilment of marriage; and, though, being touched by many unexpected traits of 
lofty excellence in his character, she is unwilling to claim a separation, he persists, 
and they part. He joins a regiment, fights his way to the command of one in 
Napoleon’s brilliant Italian campaigns, returns in time to Lyons to save the 
‘« Lady” from the machinations of a villain, and “ Love and Pride” become, like 
the republic—one and indivisible. The language of the play, like the plot, is 
tricked out with the warm colouring of youth. Never lofty, nor yet, strictly 
speaking, imaginative, it is still tasteful, elegant, and impulsive. Nevertheless, it 
is somewhat rhapsodical, and one of the descriptions in particular, reminded us of 
the fanciful spirit that runs through the following lines of George Peele’s, in his 
Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe. David loquitur—apostrophising 
Bethsabe. 

** May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight, 

Be stiil enamell’d with discolour’d flowers 5 

That precious fount bear sand of purest gold; 

And for the pebble, let the silver streams 

That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the source, 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; 

The brim let be imbrac’d with golden curls 

Of moss that sleeps with sound the waters make 

For joy to feed the fount with their recourse; 

Let all the grass that beautifies her bow’r 

Bear manna every morn instead of dew.” &c. 
The likeness, we must be understood, does not consist in the detail of the descrip- 
tion itself, but in the general play of the fancy. 

The piece is beautifully mise en scene, and, as a whole, very completely acted. 
Macready and Miss Faucit are the hero and heroine. The best personations in the 
piece, however, are two characters we have not mentioned ; the first, an honest 
soldier, sustained by Mr. Bartley; the other, a villain of the Stukely order, but 
without his cowardice, admirably performed by Mr. Elton. 

We have seldom seen a play take a greater hold of the sympathies of an audi- 
ence. Pearly tears from the women bathe their sweet faces, Fike April showers ; 
and we observed the “ manly spirit” giving way, in not a fewinstances. Its attraction 
is steadily increasing, and deservedly so. As plays go, it is a godsend ; at any time 
it would merit praise ; then how much more so at present, when vapid translations 
are the staple of our play-wrights! Macte virtute, puer ; that is, on with you, 
Mr. C , whether Chorley or Calvert—and prosper ! 

Mr. Charles Kean is still the “be all, and end all” of Drury Lane; and 
as to the audiences, “the cry is, still they come.’ Vestris finds she can fill the 
Olympic without new farces, and so very properly sticks to the old favourites. 
The Adelphi, however, has added a burletta to its stock in hand ; but of that, and 
of the farce of Mackintosh and Co., at Covent Garden, in our next—we must 
husband our resources. As for the opera of The Black Domino, at Covent Gar- 
den, whoever wishes to hear Miss Shireff out of tune, from beginning to end, and 
Mr. Wilson always a bar before, or a bar behind the orchestra, and Auber’s music, 
very wishy-washy, by the bye, but still so handled that he would have difficulty 
in recognising it, may be fully gratified, and “write nil ultra to his fondest 


hopes. 





Joun Barner, the operatic composer is now at Frankfort, on the Maine, 
engaged on a new opera to be called Farinello. 


Mr. Ripas is appointed the first flute to the opera band, which in general 
ability, will now, perhaps, have no rival in Europe, 


MeverBEER has entered into an engagement to compose his operas exclusively 
for the Acadamie Royale. 


Tue celebrated German cantatrice, Mlle, Schebest, is arrived in Paris, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir—With reference to the “ Classical Concerts for Wind Instruments,” by 
Messrs. Puzzi, &c., noticed in your Periodical, permit me to inquire, as I per- 
ceive Signor Dragonetti assisted at the performance of Krommer’s Nonnetto, if 
no wind instrument could be found to take the place occupied by the double bass ? 
I am not aware that any solid objection can be urged against the serpent; more 
especially in the hands of such performers as André and Jepp. The /atter formed 
one of the select band engaged by Sir George Smart, and employed under his 
direction, at Guildhall, upon the Queen’s visit to the city on last Lord Mayor's 
day ; and as Mr, Willman was the leader upon that occasion, he can bear, no 
doubt, testimony to Mr. Jepp’s merits. 

With respect to Mr. André, I may refer to a communication in the “ Musical 
World,” Vol. VII. p. 136, where (speaking of the Montpellier band at Chelten- 
ham, upon an occasion when the late Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Harper, Mr. Willman, and other eminent musicians were present), it is stated 
that Dragonetti was particularly gratified by the extraordinary manner in which 
Corelli's solo was executed on the serpent, by André, it being one of his own 
(Dragonetti’s) show-off pieces on the contra basso. 

The writer adds, “‘ 1 stood close by Dragonetti when it was played, and heard 
him exclaim, repeatedly, ‘ Bravo! bene! bravissimo!’” Few, I suspect, will 
venture to question the correctness of Signor Dragonetti’s judgment. 

The serpent being made of wood, its tones would harmonize with flutes, oboes, 
= clarinets, and particularly with bassoons, thus constituting a natural contra 

asso. 
I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

Paddington, Feb, 12, 1838. PNEUMATICUS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
“ ’Tis time to put a stop to a rising evil.” 

Sm,—We have no standard for the pitch in music, in consequence of which 
we seldom find in England two instruments alike. The pitch has been rising 
many years, and is higher in England than in most other countries. ‘The organs 
abroad are more than a note below the opera pitch in England, and some of the 
modern wind instruments half a tone above concert pitch. 

The Abbey organ is half a tone above the St. Paul’s, and the Ancient Concert 
nearly half a tone aboye that in the Abbey. 

Some years ago this subject engaged the attention of the French Conservatoire, 
in consequence of the extreme height of the concert pitch then in use, (straining 
the voices of the pupils beyond their natural powers) and it was deemed indispensable 
to bring back the pitch to a degree more conducive to the preservation of the voice. 
The committee chosen for that purpose, determined that the pitch in future should 
be reduced one whole tone, and be regulated by the Imperial Academy of Music, 
the Opera Buffa, the Chapel of His Majesty, and the Conservatoire. 

As there is no certainty that the above pitch may remain unchanged, I would 
suggest three things, as a standard pitch for England, either of which, when 
decided upon, will not vary. 

First, I would suggest the great bell of St. Paul’s for one, which gives distinctly 
B flat, and vibrates the F, and D, above. 

Secondly, I would suggest the old bell at Westminster, which gives D natural, 
This bell was given in 1430, and the inscription now to be seen is “ Remember 
John Whitnell, Isabel his wife, and John Rus who gave the bell.” 

Thirdly, I would suggest that the pitch-fork which once belonged to Handel (now 
I understand in the possession of Mr. R. Clark) and-which corresponds in pitch 
exactly with the above two bells, either of which might be fixed as the standard 
pitch in this country, from which all pitch-forks should in future be regulated. 

The pitch-fork was invented by the son of Matthias Shore, sergeant trumpeter, 
the favourite of H. Purcel. Shore’s sister married Colley Cibber, who was taught 
to sing and play by Purcel, 

L. T. W. 




































































Names of the Stops. 
Principal . 


Principal . 
Copel. . . 
Gambedouge 
Woldfiaut . 
Octave .. 
Dulciana. 
Quint 
Octave 
Cornet . 
Mixture . 
Fagot. 
Reeds| Trompette . 
(Fagot . . 


Rorhflaut 
Copel .. 
Flauto 
Quint 
Octave . 


Flageolet . 
Mixture . 


Sub bass. 


Octave bass 
Principal. 
Quint. . . 
Octave .. 
Mixture. . 
Bombarde . 
Reeds Trompette . 


Gamba (soft reed) 


* Is not this last too much neglected in this country ? 
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ORGAN IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT GERSAU, 


SWITZERLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


Sir—Having frequently observed in your valuable periodical, descriptions of 
large organs in various parts of Europe, I beg to forward you the particulars of 
one which I accidentally met with during a tour upon the Continent last summer. 
It is but a small one in comparison with many in Germany, but you may perhaps 
deem it worthy a place in your pages, as showing, that even in instruments of 
inferior size, the foreign builders still preserve inviolate the same magnificent 
features which characterize their larger ones ; viz., a full and powerful pedale—a 
good foundation of unisons and doubles upon the claviers, and a brilliant super- 
structure of mixtures and chorus steps amply sufficient to correspond thereto.* 
The effect of the full organ is therefore, ’as may be supposed, exceedingly fine. 

I have placed opposite to the names of the different stops their equivalents, 
according to our nomenclature, by which a comparison may be drawn between 
the proportions of this organ and some of the larger ones in England. 


La GranveE OrcuE, 
Compass from CC to F in Alt. 


Equivalents in English. 


. .16feet . . . Double diapason. 
» « 8 «. . « « Open diapason. 
oe 8B ee Stopped diapason or claribella. 
. 8 . . . « Open diapason (soft). 
o « & « « « « Flute. 
oe & . « « Principal. 
- - 4 . + Principal (soft). 
- « S «4. « « Fwelfth, 

- 2 .. . « Fifteenth. 

. Sranks Mixture. 

. 4ranks . . Sesquialtra. 

. 16 feet Double trumpet. 

8 . . . . Trumpet (unison). 


4s « «os. “Glariok, 


Coupler to unite the two Claviers. 


La Petire Orgue.—Compass the same. 


8 feet . Open diapason or dulciana. 
- . 8 . . . » Stopped diapason. 
- 4°. . . « Flute or celestina. 
Sic. . Twelfth. 
Ris . Fifteenth. 
2 .. . . Fifteenth (wood). 
Sranks . . Mixture. 
8 feet . . . Hautboy or cremona. 


PrepaLe.—Two octaves C to C. 


- 16 feet . . . the 32 ft. note, 
.16  . . . « Open diapason. 

> 8 . « « «: Principal, 

of nl . . Twelfth. 

-. 4 .. . . Fifteenth. 

. . 4ranks . . Mixture. 

. . 16 feet . . . Trombone. 

bie Bele) otter ei Glgriem 


Gersau, although possessing so fine an organ, in as fine a building, is only a 
small village of about 800 inhabitants, romantically situated upon the edge of the 
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Lake of the Four Cantons, and at the foot of the celebrated Mont Rigi. It was 
formerly a republic of itself (the smallest in Europe), but it now forms part of the 
canton of Schwytz. There it but one good inn, “ Le Soleil,” and the son of the 
host, M. Miiller, who is a good player, and a tolerable musician, officiates as 
organist of the church. 

I should have mentioned that the organ was built by Méser, the builder of 
the famous instrument at Fribourg, and also of that in the cathedral church of 
St. Pierre, Geneva. 

I am Sir, your most obedient servant, 
WitiiaM Pore. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
‘Mad Tom’ concluded. 


Sin,—Having compared the two copies of this song by Haydn, I beg to state, 
that the one in Mr. Chappell’s possession, appears to be the earliest printed copy 
of the two, for upon inspec.ion I have come to the conclusion, that his copy was 
published by Walsh, although without the 12-8 movement ; whereas that I have, 
was published by Wright, Walsh’s immediate successor. Walsh it is said 
(according to Dr. Burney) cared not how he procured copies of compositions for 
publication, and in several instances surreptiously obtained, and published them 
without any acknowledgment to the composers, in some cases so imperfectly were 
they got out, that the authors were obliged to disown them. This may be the 
case with the above song, for I still hold the opinion that the latter movement is 
the composition of George Haydn. 

In Dr. Pepusch’s overture to the Beggars’ Opera, there is a passage in Rosalia, 
as the Italians term it, which is the very counterpart to the passage in the above 
song, at the words “a madman can be more a monarch than he,” Whether the 
worthy doctor was thinking of this song when he wrote the overture, or it is one 
of those curious coincidences of the same passage occurring to two persons, with- 
out intentional plagiarism on either part, is impossible now to say. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Josepu WARREN, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
* And joyous chant as on Creation’s morn, 
Holy, thrice holy Lord, of Kings the King.” 

Smr,—The prominent part given to the chant in the services of the established 
Church of these realms, makes it unnecessary for me to offer any apology to your 
readers for some account of its early history, which may be acceptable to young 
organists ; and for a few observations on the best mode of the division of the 
words, so as to “ sing with the heart” and “ with the understanding.” 

From the antiphonal character of the Song of Moses and the Israelites, after their 
miraculous passage of the Red Sea, it is conjectured, with much probability, that 
a chant of a similar nature to the plain chant of our cathedrals, existed at that 
remote period. We have, however, no authentic account of the chant, until what 
is called the Ambrosian chant, was introduced into the ecclesiastical service at 
Milan, about the fourth century. 

Dr. Burney states, on the authority of Eusebius, “ that a regular choir was first 
established at Antioch, the capital of Syria, during the time of Constantine.” 

St. Augustine informs us, St. Ambrose derived the chant that bears his name, 
from this service. From Milan, the chant spread through the western branches 
of the Christian Church. 

It would exceed your limits to pursue this part of my subject further, having 
in this brief outline said sufficient to prove its high antiquity. 

It is to be lamented, that there is no department of vocal music, in which so 
much diversity in placing the words exists, as in the performance of the chant. 
Every organist appears to use his own discretion in the direction of his choir, in 
this particular, and not wnfrequently, the members forming the component parts 
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of that choir, have different methods of performing the same words, which is often 
extremely inimical to the devotional effect. 

I have seen a little book by Mr. T. Graham, of Manchester, in which he 

ingeniously divides the words of the Psalms, &c. usually chanted in parish 
churches, into columns, corresponding with the bars of the chant. The method 
of this gentleman would be unexceptionable, if we were to put out of consideration 
the sense of the words, and to content ourselves merely with a syllabical arrange- 
ment. In my humble opinion, much more is required of us, and, in no department 
of vocal science, should we be so careful to make “ the sound the echo of the sense,” 
as in the service of the sanctuary. : 
* It appears to. me that the best division of the words is that which approximates 
the nearest to the way in which the sentence would be read, preserving, as much 
as possible, the emphasis and accents in the same places: it further appears to me, 
that there are three modes of musical expression available, in order to effect these 
objects, viz.— re 

Firstly, a stress given to that word which bears the rhetorical emphasis, if it 
occurs during the repetition of the words, on the first note. . 

Secondly, by making the word or syllable, that bears the rhetorical emphasis, 
fall upon the rythmical part of the bar. 

And Thirdly, by prolonging the emphatic word or syllable, through two or 
more notes, . : 

This is the method I have followed during several years, and though there will 
be found some difficulties at first, yet, these will quickly disappear, by carefully 
reading the sentence with its correct emphasis, and by applying the rules 
accordingly. 

I trust the remarks I have made will elicit further information, and be received 
in the spirit in which they are written, an anxiety to contribute to the object 
recommended by the inspired writer, “ Sing ye praises with understanding.” 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Chester. Tromas VENABLES. 





GLUCK, THE FOUNDER OF THE GREAT SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC 
MUSIC. 


Gluck, the greatest dramatic composer who ever appeared in the French theatre, 
is now completely forsaken, For who studies Gluck? or who indeed studies 
any other composer? The men of the present day imagine they have attained 
the end of their labour when they reach their majority ; they quietly seat them- 
_— down, adopting a particular style which they preserve to the end of their 

ves, 

How remarkable a contrast do they present to Gluck, who at upwards of sixty 
years of age, still laboured with the ardour of a youthful aspirant ; who even then 
effected an extraordinary revolution in his art, and who may be said to have 
changed his style no less than three several times. 

We are so accustomed to a sort of instinctive composition, having for its only 
object the expression of the feelings of the moment, that we can scarcely imagine 
to ourselves an author devoting long years to study and meditation before entering 
upon his public career, ambitious to produce a complete work, and not to expose 
in the morning the lucubrations of the preceding night. We have so many young 
prodigies, who were men at fifteen years of age, and are only children at thirty, 
that we can scarcely estimate, or even understand, the life-long labour of a devoted 
artist. 

But Gluck is no less distinguished among instrumentalists. He was a performer 
on the harpsichord, as are Cherubini and Spontini on the piano ; and it is perhaps 
to this circumstance that we owe the stern and severe beauties of his works. [f Gluck 
had possessed the facility of Piccini in playing extempore upon the miserable instru- 
ments then in use, he might possibly have been seduced into the style now-a-days 
so common, that gabbling with the figures, which always seems on the point of 
introducing something worth attention, but always disappoints the listener, never 
bringing a single idea. 
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Gluck has been obliged to seek inspiration from himself. The production of 
his works cost him much time and labour. He was generally ill at the conclusion 
of an opera, when he would exclaim— there is a work which has given me a fever, 
and the public will call it a mere collocation of songs.” But he was deceived ; 
never was a man better understood, or one who effected a more complete revolu- 
tion in the art. What was dramatic music before Gluck? Rameau had some 
fair choruses, and fragments buried under a huge heap of rubbish ; but he knew 
well what melody was. He passed his life in the development, both by his writings 
and example, of a system of a/gebraic music which suddenly disappeared on the 
production of the Orphée and Iphigenie. If we go further back and take Mon- 
donville, Campra, or even Lully, we might say with Lubruyére that the opera was 
the most tiresome of entertainments. The satirical author of the Characters 
deserved to hear better music, since he sv cordially detested that of his own 
time, 

We may fearlessly affirm, that Gluck was in a special degree a creator of 
melody. Look at the sincere enthusiasm of Rousseau, and read his admirable 
pamphlets upon Orphée. It was in fact a new language that Gluck introduced. 
We know how far removed these pure melodic forms, so well accented, and 
strongly impressed with dramatic genius, are from the convulsive system of the 
present day ; the only object of which seems to be to decorate the convivial party, 
and assist digestion. Certainly composers are no longer in danger of falling into 
a fever by the production of their chefs d’euvres. Ata period when the orches- 
tras are so rich in instruments and in talent for execution, nothing can be 
poorer than dramatic music. Take away the melodic phrases which are all alike, 
because they are all a bad imitation of Rossini, and you will find the same meagre 
skeleton under these trumpery decorations. It is ever the same system, modula- 
tion, sequences, the same little circle where composers practise a thousand 
different grimaces. 

There is a hundred times more variety and colour in the harmonic effects 
which Gluck produced, even with the small resources open to him. The designs 
of his airs are all different, and he has no two forms of accompaniment resembling 
each other. In his melodies there is a ripeness and richness, the effect of long 
study and patient meditation. 

Gretry said, when speaking of Gluck, “ In order to compose he takes two bottles 
of Burgundy and a ham, I drink nothing but lemonade and tea.” Gretry was 
very ready at a bon mot ; but he uttered more bon mots than he produced chefs 
deuvres: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cure or Tarantuta.—Of the numerous superstitions prevalent in Calabria, 
few are more extraordinary than the popular delusion respecting the tarantula, a 
large spider common in the vicinity of Brindisi, of which the bite is supposed to 
infect its victims with an unconquerable passion for dancing. The ceremonies 
observed in the cure of a tarantata (a female supposed to have been bitten) form a 
recreation for the whole village, in which the person resides. The friends and 
relations of the party being invited to assist in this superstitious rite, array them- 
selves in their holiday clothes; and on repairing to the appointed spot, they find 
a collection of the musicians of the country, who perform on this occasion the part 
of the physician, The patient, attired in white robes adorned with a variety of 
coloured ribands, interlaced with vine leaves and golden ornaments, is led out 
upon a terrace, bearing in her hand a drawn sword. She assumes a pensive or 
distracted air, while the musicians try the effect of successive pieces of music, and 
different chords, upon her disordered nerves. At length, one of these wild pre- 
ludes appears to touch her feelings; and the ¢tarantata rises and comes forward. 
It has been observed that minor keys, and slow or mournful pieces of music, 
generally produce the strongest effect in these instances. But when the attention 
of the tarantata is once engaged, the successful musician displays his further skill 
in the art, by gradually accelerating the measure, till it acquires the velocity of 
the pizzica, or that to which the tarantalla, the national dance of the Calabrese, 
is usually performed. The patient, now excited to a paroxysm of her mysterious 
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disorder, continues to dance to a succession of these animated tunes ; occasionally 
selecting one of the spectators as a partner, and refreshing herself by sprinkling 
her own face with cold water, from a large vessel placed within her reach. During 
the intervals of her performance, the guests invited to witness the ceremony, 
amuse themselves by taking her place ; and when, at length, overcome by lassitude, 
the ¢arantata resolves to put an end to the exhibition of the day, she seizes the 
vessel of water, and pours the contents entirely over her own head ; after which 
she is conveyed by her friends to bed, and the remainder of the company sit down 
to supper.—Mrs. C. Gore’s Historical Traveller. 


Two or A TrapE.—The following humourous anecdote is related by O’Keefe 
in his Recollections, ‘‘ At one of the:rehearsals of ‘The Castle of Andalusia,’ 
my countryman Thomas Carter, the composer of ‘O Nanny,’ and ‘Stand to your 
guns,’ and who had been brought up in the choir of Christ Church, Dublin, 
pressed me to bring him in to hear the music. This being out of rule, I refused, 
until he promised to keep in the dark behind the scenes. In the middle of the 
rehearsal.{ felt a tap on the shoulder ; I turned, and there stood Carter in full 
sight, in the stage-box close behind me. Before I could express my surprise and 
vexation, he whispered, ‘ O’Keefe, introduce me to Harris,’ at the same time, 
throwing his leg over the box, he jumped on the stage, and began to direct the 
band, applauding, grimacing, shutting his ears, and running backwards and for- 
wards along the whole front of the orchestra, it being a rehearsal full band. 
‘That horn too sharp—very well, oboe! that passage again—piano, Mr. Lenox— 
bravo ! crescendo! Ha, very well!’ I was mortified and confounded, and soon 
after missed Dr. Arnold, who had, previous to this, been, as usual, diligently. at- 
tending his duty with the band. All alarm, I crossed the stage to where Mr. 
Harris stood, at the opposite stage-box, and remarked, ‘ Why, Dr. Arnold is gone!’ 
‘To be sure,’ replied he coolly, ‘when you bring in Mr. Carter to direct his 
music. This gave me a lesson never to bring in either Tom Carter, or any other 
acquaintance, behind the scenes.” 


Tue Opera.—The opera band this year will be on an unprecedented scale of 
grandeur and efficiency. Mr. Ribas succeeds tlie late Mr. Nicholson, as first flute ; 
and several additional violins, a violoncello, and contra basso, have been engaged. 
M. Costa is, as usual, the maestro. 


Ir is stated that the celebrated composer, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, will succe 
Ferdinand Ries, as Director of the Academy of Singing at Frankfort. 


Musica Turnspit.—Apropos of dinners and accompaniments. I find among 
my memorandums, extracted from some newspapers, an account of the most sin- 
gular spit in the whole world, that of the Count de Castel Maria, a very opulent 
lord of Treviso. This turns no less than a hundred and thirty roasts at once, and 
plays twenty-four tunes at once ; and whatever it plays corresponds to the state of 
something which is cooking. Thus, a leg of mutton al’ Anglaise will be excellent 
at the twelfth air ; a fowl a la Flamande will be juicy at the eighteenth, and so 
on. When the sirloin is ready, ‘O the roast beef’ immediately strikes up—I hope, 
for this is not mentioned in my manuscript.— Diary of a Dilettante. 


Tue Brussets Prano.—This most exquisitely ornamented instrument, which 
is said to have cost the makers upwards of a thousand pounds, is now to be dis- 
posed of by raffle. The shares are a hundred in number, and reduced to the 
moderate sum of three gnineas each. The beauty of the workmanship, the rare 
and costly nature of the woods, inlaid with silver, mother-of-pearl, and other 
expensive material, render the instrument a more appropriate appendage to the 
drawing-room of royalty, than that of any less distinguished individual. 


Pacrni, the music seller in Paris, had a severe loss by the fire at the Italian 
Opera. Hardly had he quitted his house (Boulevard des Italiens) with his family, 
when the doors weze forced open, and every thing destroyed. His music was- 
thrown upon the Boulevards arid burnt, in order to thaw the fire-pumps and the 
fountains, for the cold was intense, and every thing frozen. In consequence of 
this misfortune, many of the first composers in Paris have volunteered to present 
him with inanuscripts of their composition. 
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Mozart's Monument.—M, Stumpff, the enthusiastic worshipper at the shrines 
of Mozart and Beethoven, has issued an address to the metropolitan professors, 
calling upon them in glowing language to assist their continental brethren in their 
endeavour to raise a subscription for the purposes of this noble object. Several 
interesting documents, emanating from the committee at Salsburg, and an elegant 
letter from Mr. J. B. Cramer, follow M. Stumpff’s communication. 


Tue Vocat Oreans or Mapame Caranani and Joun Kempie.—An eminent 
English Anatomist during his stay in Italy, had the opportunity of examining, as 
far as examination was practicable in the living subject, the organs of voice in 
Madame Catalani. The result of his observations was, that no particular develop- 
ment was exhibited in the Larynx and Trachea, though there was a greater 
power than usual for raising and depressing the Pomum Adami, or Adam’s Apple, 
by which the vocal column of air is elongated and shortened. The same gentle- 
man is of opinion that the powers and deficiencies of voice depend more on the 
quality of texture of the cartilages, than on their form or size; though these 
doubtless also have their cffect. An instance occurred in the case of John Kemble. 
His voice was the only speck on that great histrionic star, and though it is said 
that he laboured as much as did Demosthenes, to remedy this defect, he never 
entirely succeeded. On a post-mortem examination it was found that the 
Epiglottis was so contracted in size, as to be almost wanting. Madame Catalani 
has expressed her desire that after death, her organs of voice may be submitted to 
a more perfect anatomical examination. 


Pacanint.—In a biographical account of Paganini, lately published, the follow- 
ing amusing anecdote is related of him, This great artist was once travelling in 
Germany ; and had just arrived without the gates of Frankfort, where he alighted, 
and went privately into a retired inn outside the city. After having taken his usual 
modest repast, absorbed in reverie, he mounted to the little garret pointed out to 
him by his host. The night was far advanced and remarkably fine ; we gn 
placed himself at the window, contemplating the brilliant heavens through the 
mist of his own dreamy imaginations. It struck one ; and instantly the recollection 
occurred to his mind of an occurrence of which he had lately been an ear-witness. 
He seized his violin, and endeavoured to pourtray sounds that still rang in his ears. 
The moans and cries of a mother, and her new born infant, were represented to the 
life by his wonderful and ever varying bow. But the host was awakened, and pre- 
cipitately arose, wondering by what means such visitors could have entered the 
house, without his knowledge. Awakening his son, they hastened together into the 
room from whence the plaintive sounds proceeded. What was their astonishment 
to behold a man apparently lost in thought, not even observing their entrance, 
making his violin utter, as it were, human sounds in the bright starlight. On 
some occasions, during an access of fever, or ~ other extraordinary excitement, 
Paganini has produced on his instrument the different cries of animals in the most 
perfect manner. At one of his last concerts in London, he went through a whole 
farm-yard of animal sounds, with all the truth of nature, electrifying his audience 
with wonder and delight. 

Hint To Lecrurers.—The well known Frederick Schneider, first kapell-meister 
to the Duke of Anhalt, in 1831, delivered a course of instruction in the higher 
department of composition, which was crowdedly attended. The following is the 
syllabus of his lectures:—1. On melody, (rythm and instruction of periods).— 
2. On harmony, (chords and modulation).—3. Union of melody and harmony, 
(conduct of the voice).—4. Single and double counterpoints, (subjects for two or 
more voices, simple and figured ; canon and fugue).—5. On the various styles in 
composition.—6. On the character and treatment of instruments.—7. On the 
union of vocal and instrumental music.—8. On the knowledge of forms, (general 
fundamental forms of compositions for the voice, for instruments, and for both 
united).—9. On church music.—10. On theatrical music.—11. On concert and 
chamber music.—12. On military music and the dance. 

Mustcat Lecrures.—Mr. C, H. Purday delivered the last lecture of the course, 
at the Uxbridge Institution, on Tuesday evening last; and on Wednesday, one 
on vocal music, at the Islington Institution. 
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Nevxomni’s Oratorio or Mount Sinat.—“ The oratorio commences with an 
instrumental introduction ; simple and majestic in its proportions, and leading to 
the recitative, which announces in the language of the scriptures, the awful ap- 
pearance of the Divine Majesty on Mount Sinai. The promise to the children of 
Israel on the observance of the law follows ; the first commandment is then an- 
nounced, The severe and simple grandeur with which each separate law of the 
Decalogue is clothed, accompanied only by the bass instruments, the voices singing 
in unison, in canon, or, generally in simple counterpoint, discovers the correct 
taste and musical power of the author. In such an attempt, true genius alone 
could guide the composer aright, and enable him to grapple successfully with such 
a scene and such a subject. Each commandment is illustrated by an air, duet, or 
some other (we will borrow a term from the German,) “ many voiced song,” of 
varied and singular beauty ; the words being, throughout, selected from the Old 
Testament. ‘The school in which this author has studied is delightfully apparent 
throughout his work. It comes to us like a new oratorio of Haydn. Having said 
this, it is scarcely necessary to enlarge on the beauty of M. Neukomm’s melodies, 
the elegant luxuriance of his accompaniments, or the classic purity which pervades 
the whole composition. It is without speck or blemish ; no crudities, no tricks, 
no strainings after mere novelty, but all flows as pure as the mountain stream, or 
rolls as majestic as the ocean! !”—Sunday Paper Criticism. 


Rute Briranta.—This song, with both words and music, is to be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1755, page 181. There is no composer’s name, 
nor is the author of the words mentioned. This is supposed to be the earliest 
printed copy of the song, as it was only introduced in the Masque of Alfred, and 
not to be found in the printed copy of the music. In the table of contents for 
that month, it is called a song suited to the times set to music; can any of our 
readers mention an earlier copy? At the bottom of a collection of English songs 
sung at Vauxhall Gardens in 1757, composed by Baildon, Walsh advertises “ of 
whom may be had, just published, Eliza, an English Opera, Alfred a Masque, 
Britannia a Masque, and six English Cantatas, by Mr. Arne, also Arne’s select 
songs, eight Books.” 

The following is a copy of the title of ‘‘ The musick in the Masque of Comus, 
written by Milton, as it was performed at the ‘Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, com- 
posed by Thomas Augustine Arne. Opera Prima, London, Printed by William 
Smith at the Musick Shop in Middle Row, neare Holborn Bars, and sold by the 
Author at his house, No. 17 in Craven Buildings, Drury Lane,” with Arne’s 
autograph and originally his seal. ‘“ The songs in the Comedies called As You 
Like It, and Twelfth Night, written by Shakspeare, with a favourite air on the 
Fall of Phaeton, another in the Tender Husband, and the scene of the Ghosts of 
Darius and Statira, in the Rival Queens, on the death of Alexander the Great, for 
two voices, composed by Thomas Augustine Arne. Printed by Smiths, and also 
sold hy the Author at the same place.” This has also his autograph.” 


Purrine 1n 1730.—The Dailg Post, of December 3, 1730, thus concludes an 
announcement of a benefit to be taken by the celebrated Harry Carey :—“ At our 
friend Harry Carey’s benefit to-night, the powers of music, poetry, and painting, 
assemble in his behalf, he being an admirer of the three sister arts. The body of 
musicians meet in the » ata, Soy whence they march in great order, preceded by 
a magnificent moving organ, in form of a pageant, accompanied by all kinds of 
musical instruments ever in use, from Tubal Cain to this day. A great multi- 
tude of booksellers, authors, and printers, form themselves into a body at Temple 
Bar, whence they march, with great decency, to Covent Garden, preceded by a 
little army of printers’ devils, with their proper instruments! Here the two bodies 
of music and poetry are joined by the brothers of the pencil: when, after taking 
some refreshment at the Bedford Arms, they march in solemn procession to the 
theatre, amidst an innumerable crowd of spectators.” 








NOTICE. 

We beg to inform our Readers that the Number for Next Week, and all future 
Numbers of Tue Mustcan Wortp will be published on the Tuurspay of every 
week, The Monthly Part for February will appear on the First of March. 
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Weexty List or New Pustications. 


PIANOFORTE. 

Auber. Overture to Le Domino NoirD’ALMAINE 

— Select Airs from ditto, arranged by 

T. F. Burrowes, three numbersDitro 
Heures de Recreation Morceaux ele- 

gaus et brilliants des pianistes les 

plus celebres, No. 3..... 
Herold. Air arrange par, FET. +. 

_——_— F. Hunten...Ditto 

———— Air Anglaise, arrange par 

Czerny. Ditto 
Weippert. Waltzes from the opera of 

the Postilion .....sssessssssereseeeessesseee HAPPEL 
Czerny. Souvenirs 4 Ivanhoff, 

Trois airs de Donizetti, varies ......WesseL 
Strauss. Valses universelles, No. 27, 











Ball } duet Ditro 
Kalliwoda. Invitation pour la danse, 
Op. 27, AittO ...cccrcrcccecscscscererserseeses Ditto 


Moss. First set of waltzes ...., ..00%0+OQLLIVIER 
Miss Wigley. The Shropshire hunt 

Quad Tilles ....s.seceeseeeeeees eee . NOVELLO 
Himmel. March militaire.... «-WARNE 








VOCAL. 
Romberg. Schiller’s Lay of the bell...NovELLO 
French song, Esmeralda, Je suis la 
Bohémi CHaAPPEL 





—— A la grace de Dieu, Tu vas 
quitter Do 

Donizetti. Forse un destin, cavatina, 
(Parasina)*.......+ M 

Dillo del 





eccssececcsccsccsosscsece oo MILLS 
go, duet (ditto) .Do 






















—-—— Tu pavanti, ah! no, ditto, 

(Sancia di Castiglia) ...... pe «Do 
—— Non e teco quell’ acciar, 

(ditto) esse Do 
Glindon. Days of the olden time, 

(comic) T. E.Purpay 





Farmer. Who'd ’a’ thought of seeing 
YOU, (AittO) seecscscerseeee oe eevee v seeeee 

Sloman (C.) Murphy’s weather alma- 
NAC, (AittO) .seorsssersersre eoeoreesers seeeees 

Victoria, or God preserve ec 








Queen 0 
Nelson (S.) My mountain Pine ......Do 
My early home was there ......Do 
Ploughshare of old England ...Do 
Mounsey. Faire daffadils......00++++ +-Do 
Reed (T. G.) Sleep on, my darliug...Do 
Nielson (E. J.) Change thy mind, 

since she does change, words by 

Robert Earl of Essex.....sesssseeeees «COVENTRY 

Far o’er the sea, words by Mrs. 

Hemans Do 
Knight (J. P.) To distant climes, 

WOTdS Dy RAWKit...ecseeeseseneee eccnseee Do 
——— Oh, could I call the spirit back 

ditto Do 
—— They tell me that thy eye is 

bright Do 
W. T. Wood. O roam the garden, 

ladye mine, CaNZONEL ...++++.00ee0ee000ee- BOOSEY 























Guylott. Oh, bid me not forget love...OLLIVIER 
E. J. Loder. The white squall, song..D’ALMAINB 
Songs, ballads, and duets, illus- 

» No. Ss 





trated he watched for 


’ 





















HIND ....00ccccseccorcccse coesce ves seseseeescoeees 11TO 
Ditto, , No. 2, Rob- 
sart to the Earl of Leicester, . .-DitTo 
Donizetti. Io sentir tremar 
(Parisini)  ......0000«+ wenceregness coocencecece MOUNT 
Sogno talor, Romanza (ditto)...Ditro 
Ciel sei tu ? aria, (ditto) ...++04 Ditto 





——— Dillo tel chieggio, duet (ditto).. Dirro 
Bellini. vaga luna che _ inargenti, 
R CED cccoccrccoccrccccccesesecescocece PLATTS 
Rosenhaim. Six German songs, from 
Korner and Gothe, No. 1, Ah! 
those days are gone. 2, Now on 
my heart. 3, Hear us, Almighty 
One. 4, Good night. 5, sing in 
the deep stilly night. 6, A violet 
in a meadow grew. 
Lays of the Sabbath, No. 9, There is 
another and a better land ..+..+0 ses L. Lege 
H. B. Richards. Melodies of Wales, 
No. 1, The ash grove. 2, Margaret’s 
daughter. 3, Poor Mary Anne. 4, 
Sweet Richard ...... weecercees erccceeesecees Do 
Murphy’s Almanac, Comic song, by 
BlOW—it coecee sesessere coveseeseerereeeeees TOLKIEN, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Forde’s L’ Anima dell Opera sets, 4 
and § Cocks 
Datzauer Les concerts de Societa, 
No. 6, for voice, piano, and violon- 
cello obligat WESSEL 
Clinton, Garland of six Italian melo- 
dies, by Donizetti, Vaccaj, Bellini, 
A&c., flute ANd PiaNO...00sseresseereseres 
Musard. 2nd Set of quadrilles, from 
Le Domino Noir, pianoforte, with 
accompaniments for violin, flute, 
KC. (Ad TID.) ..ecseseceeererenseeeseee soseeeeees DY ALMAINE 
33rd ditto, ditto, entitled 
L’Arabe, ditto, ditto ...... iecasaucdnseceenes Do 
Donizetti, Select airs, from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, 3 books, harp and 
piano Morr 
—— Selection of twelve popular 
airs for guitar. No.9, air TyrolienCHarpEeL 
Bellini. Vaga luna che inargenti. 
Romanzetta, with guitar accompa- 
Niments, by Sagrini -ses-seeeseeereee DO 
Tulor and Herz. Recreations Musi- 
cales, Nos. 1 — 20, flute, and 
Pianoforte ...-ceeeeeee --HILL; D’ALMAINE 
Musicale 





























on Eveleen’s bower, guitar «soe JOHANNING 
Ditto ditto, Buona notte, dittoDo 

The cachucha, for guitar in E 

Major cessesresee ever ee eeeeeee we eeeeees cence «Do 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The increased size of our page, will, we trust, prove sufficient apology for the disuse of the cover with 
which it was previously protected, and the beautiful type in which our advertisements appear, has met 
with very general approbation. Surely a remonstrance with the party supplying the work would prevent 


any danger of its becoming soiled in its transition from the publisher to 


e subscriber, who has addressed 


uson this head But if the wrapper should be preferred, we beg to inform our Correspondent the 


Monthly Parts possess that addition. 
Melodist Club.—The prize song com 


posed by Mr. Hobbs to words by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, has been pub- 


lished. The prizes of this year will probably bring out the words referred to by our Correspondent, which 


have not yet appeared 1n print. 





EVENING PERFORMANCES UPON THE ZOLOPHON. 
ADMISSION GRATIS. , 
OR the further accommodation of the Public a selection of Poputar Music 


is now performed upon this favourite instrument, every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at 
three, and again at eight o’clock, at the Rooms of the Patentee, J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albemarle-street. 


where may now be ha 


RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, an elegant machine for turning over the leaves of music, 


N.B. The Trade supplied. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


NOW PUBLISHING, THE SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL TERMISSION TO 
HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
A COLLECTION OF 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


Adapted to a Selection of words, by 


THE REV. H. H. MILMAN; 


Composed and Arranged expressly for Parochial Service. 


To which is added a 


SYSTEM OF CHANTING ; 
The whole being so simplified, that all tbe Congregation may join in the Service, 


By J. B. SALE, 


Musical Instructor to Her Most Gracious Majesty, Organist of St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, and Lay Vicar of Westminster Abbey. 


This Collection of Psalms and Hymns comprises those fine old Psalm Tunes which have long been ad- 


mired for their simple grandeur and devotional character. 


The Hymns selected from the works of Heber, 


Kenn, Addison, Dryden, Cowper, Milman, &c. &c., adapted to suitable melodies from Handel, Gluck, 
Morart, Haydn, Beethoven, Purcel, Croft, Greene, &c. &c., with others composed by the editor and several 
eminent musical friends; the whole arranged for four voices, but applicable also for one or two. To these 
are added chants to the ‘ Venite Erultemus,’ ‘ Jubilate Magnificat, and other parts of the Morning and 
Evening Service, together with the responses to the Commandments, with the words at length, to enable 





all the congregation to assist in the Service. 
Quarto, neat in morocco cloth, price 25s. 


To be had of Mr. J. B. Sale, 25, Holywell Street, Millbank, 


Westminster; and, by order, of the princi al Booksellers and Music Warehouses. 
«* A great advance on the works we have hitherto had connected with our Church and Cathedral Service.” 


imes. 
“« One of the best collections of tunes which we have yet seen......An exquisite specimen of musical typo- 


gtaphy...... Well merits the distinguished patronage under which it appears.” —Musical World, 

‘© A collection of Psalm Tunes certainly unequalled in this country.”—Lit. Gaz. 

In 18mo. neat in cloth, Is., extra gilt edges, 2. 6d., A SELECTION of PSALMS and HYMNS, by the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, M, A.; with Mr. Sale’s Concise System of Chanting.—London: Nichols and Co., 25, 


Parliament Street. 








HE SACRED CHORAL COM- 

POSITIONS of the late Samuel Wesley. 

Shortly will be published, Price to Subscribers, one 
Guinea. Non Subscribers, l/ 15s., 


A CONFITEBOR ; 
AN ORATORIO COMPOSED BY THE LATE 
SAMUEL WESLEY, 


Containing Sclos, Duets, Trios, Choruses, &c , 
comprising the whole of the One Hundred and 
Eleventh Psalm. 

The Vocal Score will be given from the MS. of 
the composer. ‘The accompaniment arranged from 
the full score, for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Sa- 
muel Sebastian Wesley, Organist of Exeter Cathe- 


ral. 

The vocal and instrumental parts will be engraved 
for the use of Choral Societies. 

The work will be engraved in the best manner, 
and no exertion will be spared to do every justice 
to this beautiful composition, and to the memory 
of its highly gifted Author. It is presumed that 
this work will provea desirable acquisition to Cho- 
ral Societies, now so predominant in the Metropolis, 
and throughout the country; and that, from the 
simplicity of its structure, the purity of its con- 
ception, and the dignified character of its style, it 
is calculated to support the reputation of our Eng- 
lish Church writers in the sterling school of eccle- 
siastical composition. : 

Names of Subscribers received by Miss Wesley, 
8, King’s-row, Pentonville; Mr. John Wesley, 35, 
Kirby Street, Hatton Garden; Mr. S. S. Wesley, 
Cathedral-close, Exeter; R. Glenn, Esq , 6, Kirby 
Street, Hatton Garden, and at all the principal 
Music Shops. 





Just Published. 
RASSINI’S TWO SCHERZI for 


the Pianoforte, 1s. 61. Book 2 of the Gems 
of German Song, containing 8 Songs and Airs by 
Schabhert, Reissiger, Werner, Kreutzer, &e. Price 


The first book haying found so much favour, 
the publishers have been induced to offer another 
selection to the friends of sterling music, which 
they trust will be equally well received. 

J. J. Ewer and Co, Bow Church-yard. 4 
N.B. Orpheus, No. 6, is in course of publication. 











MORI AND LINDLEY’S 
CLASSICAL QUARTETT CONCERTS. 
r T= third Concert will take place 


on Thursday evening March Ist., at which 
Madame Dulcken will perform a grand concerto 
with orchestral accompaniments. Messrs. Lindley, 
and Dragonetti, a Sonata for Violoncello and 
Double Bass. Messrs Mori, Tolbecque, Moralt, 
Lindley, Dragonetti, Beethoven’s Quartett. No. 
to Razamoffousky, Beethoven’s Septett for 
stringed and wind instruments; Haydn’s Quartett 
to the Emperor, and Onslow’s Quintett. The 
vocal pieces selected from the Crucifixion, Guil- 
laume Tell, Idomeneo, and Fidelio, will be sung 
by Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Signori, 
Castellan, and Giubilei. 
Conductor Mr. H. R. Bishop. 
Subscription transferable for the two remaining 
concerts 14s., single tickets 8s,, tickets to admit 
two 14s., to admit three 2is.; to be had at Mori & 
Lavenu’s, 28, New Bond Street where programmes 
may be had, 


LUTE MUSIC.—FLUTE SOLO 


—Berbiguier’s 18 Studies and Exercise on 
Double Tongueing, 5s. Drouet’s Studio per il 
Flauto, 5s. 6d. Fustenau’s Exercises, 5s. 6d. F. 
Hill’s Scales in all the keys, 2s. 6d. Hugot’s Stu- 
dies, Books 1 and 2, each 5s. Rutlan’s Capriccios, 
Books 1 and 2, each 4s 6d. 

Flute and Pianoforte.—-Berbiguier’s Fantasia, 
Op. 84, 4s. Ditto ditto, from Les deux Reines, 4s, 
Ditto ditto, from Anna Bolena, 4s. Drouet’s Air 
from Fiorello, No. 13, 3s. Rutlan’s Durand>rte, 
3s. Ditto Groves of tag” 3s. Ditto 3 Grand 
Solos, Op. 57, each 4s. 6d. Nicholson’s favourite 
waltz, 2s. 64. Ditto Vaillant Troubadour, 3s. 
Ditto favourite German air, 3s. B. Lee’s Rom- 

eau’s dream, 2s. 6d. F. Hill’s Stanca di pui, 2s. 6d. 
Tulon’s Fantasia, Op. 71, 4s. 6d. Tulon and Herz 
** Recreations Musicales,” in 20 numbers, each 2s. 
Lepluz and Herz ‘‘ Ecrin Musicales.” Six polites 
fautasias, each 33. 

Catalogues of Flute music, may be had gratis at 
Hill’s Music Warehouse, 38, Regent Street, Lon- 
don; the which will be found to contain a choice 
selection of solos, duets, trios, quartetts, &c. 

Price Lists of Hill's celebrated Flutes may also 
be had gratis. 

P S. Just Published, Attwood’s popular song,— 
** Sunday Morning.” 























. PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, publishing in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, so as to be complete within 
the Year, price 6s. each Part. Part 3 will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of March 

*,* For favourable opinions on this valuable 
work, see the public press in recently noticing the 
death of this great musician. 

Publishers T. BOOSEY and CO., 28, Holles 
Street, Oxford Street. To be had also of all the 
principal Book and Musie Sellers in Town and 
Country. 





ry\HE BLACK DOMINO.—D’AL- 


_B. MAINE and Co. beg to announce the publi- 
cation of the Musie from this celebrated Opera, 
composed by Auber, now performing at the Thea- 
tre Royal Covent Garden, and the principal Thea- 
tres of all the European Capitals.—The Overtures 
and Airs by Burrowes—The Bolero by Burgmuller 
—The Aragonaise by Wineberger—Quadrilles by 
Musard,—&e.—20, Soho Square. 





OVELLO’S PERIODICAL 
COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 
No. 7 contains 
BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C, 
for four voices, with a separate accompaniment 
for the organ or piano-forte; arranged from the 
full score, by Vincent Novello, price 12s, 
Separate Vocal Parts to the above, 3s. 6d. each. 
The full Instrumental parts to the above, printed 
separately, for an Orchestra, 21s. 
No. 6, of the Periodical Collection, contains 


HUMMEL’S SECOND MASS IN E FLAT, 
for four voices, and separate accompaniment for 
the organ or pianoforte, Arranged from the full 
score, by Vincent caring og cn 12s, 

Separate Vocal Parts to Hummel, each part 3s, 

The full separate Orchestral Parts, 21s. 

The former number of the Periodical Collection 
of Sacred Music, contain :— 

No. 1. Mozart's Litany in B flat, 10s. 6d. 

Ditto Orchestra, 12s. 
2 Hummel’s first Mass in B flat, 12s. 
itto Orchestra, 12s. 
3. Haydn’s Stabat Mater, 15s. 
4. Schack’s Mass, with additions by Mozart, 
10s. 


5. Haydn’s Passione, or ‘ Seven last words,’ 


J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 





qo MUSIC, for the Organ or 
Pianoforte. 
Adam’s Six Organ Pieces, in one book...... 12 0 
ditto, each piece separately........0.. 2 6 
Avison’s air, on which ‘ Sound the loud 
Timbre!’ is founded; with vars—Whit- 
combe. 20 
Beethoven's Halleluia, Mount of Olives— 
Novello. 















a 2 0 
Blackshaw’s Introduction and Fugue........... 1 6 
= ’s Creation, as Duets—P. F. Rimbault 
—No. 1, In native worth....... 20 
—No. 2, Now Heaven in fullest.. 20 
—No. 3, With verdure clad....... 20 
—No. 4, Most beautiful appear.. 20 


—No. 5, On mighty pens ......... asccerree 3 O 
Jacob’s Voluntaries, from the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, &c., 
st orsley and V. Novello, in3books, each 8 
— The heavens are telling,’ from the Crea- 
tion 2 
— Song ‘* The Lord”’ and ‘ The Lord is 
great,’ from ditto. 20 
2 
0 








Marches in Idommeneo, Zauberflote, and Al- 





ceste 
Novello’s Cathedral Voluntaries, from En- 
lish masters, each DOOK.....++.e+ecereseevee L 
elect Organ Pieces, from foreign masters, 
COACH DOOK...corccesccscccsccccscsevecsvecseccescssccenrs 10 0 
—Airs from Last Judgement, 3 books 
—Overtures and Airs from ditto, duets, 5 
Zadock the priest, duet—F. Bates..... ...00. 3 0 


J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


UMMEL’S CELEBRATED ; 





CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 
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MR. MOSCHELES’ 
HIRD SOIREE of CLASSICAL 


. PIANOFORTE MUSIC, on Friday next, 
March 2, to commence at half past eight o’clock 


precisely. 
PART I. 

1. Two Preludes and Fugues ... SeBasTIAN Bach 
Selection from the suites of lessons, Pianoforte 
Mr. Moscheles. HANDEL 
The Spirit’s song, Miss Woodham. ....«...HAYDN 
Handel’s ‘*See the conquering hero comes,’ 
with concertante variations, Pianoforte and 
Violoncello, Messrs. Moscheles and Lindley 








goto 


BEKTHOVEN 
4. Song Miss Dolby, “ The Lord is mindful,” 
(St. Paul) ccccccccccesccecece seeseeeeeeeee MENDELSSOHN 


- Grand Sonata appassionata (Op. 25. C minor) in 
three movements, Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles 
WoELFL 


PART If. 
Grand Septetto (D minor, in four movements), 
for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, French Horn, 
Tenor Violoncello, and Contrabasso, Messrs. 
Moscheles, Sedlatzek, Barret, Puzzi, Lyon, 
Lindley, and Anfossi .......s+seeesseeeveeees HUMMEL 
7. Air, Mr. Bradbury, ‘‘ Thy genius lo!” Purcet 
8. Momento capriccioso, Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles 
’» Me von WEBER 
9. Glee, Messrs. Walmisley, Hobbs, Spencer, and 
Bradbury, ‘‘ 1 wish to tune”........ WALMISLEY 
10. Characteristic studies, Wrath, Reconciliation, 
Contradiction, Pianoforte, Mr. Moscheles. 

MoscHEeLRs 

Conductor of the Vocal Music Sir G, Smarr. 
The fourth and last Soiree will take place on 
Friday, March 23, Family Tickets to admit three, 
one Guinea, single tickets 10s. 6d., to be had of 
Messrs. Cramer, Chappel, Collard, Cheapside, and 
pd = Moscheles, No. 3, Chester Place, Regents 

ark. 


> 











RAGG’S celebrated FLUTE 

PRECEPTOR, price 8s. 6d.—T. C. Bates 
respectfully informs Professors and Amateurs that 
the Twentieth and improved Edition of this cele- 
brated FLUTE PRECEPTOR is now ready for 
delivery. The improvements by Messrs. Nicholson, 
Lindsay, Sola, &c., have made this Work the best 
and cheapest ever offered to the Public. Also new 
Editions of Mr. Nicholson’s Twelve Airs for Flute, 
with Pianoforte accompaniments, each 3s.; Re- 
collections of Ireland, 5s.; Fall of Paris, 4s.; May- 
seder’s Polonoise, 4s. 


LEMENTI’S PIANOFORTE 
/ PRECEPTOR, price 10s. 6d., the Thirteenth 
Edition of this celebrated PIANOFORTE PRE- 
CEPTOR, containing all the additional improve- 
ments, consisting of a Set of New Scales, Preludes, 
Lessons, and Exercises, easier than former editions; 
the whole arranged and fingered by the late la- 
mented Author, whose whole time and talent was 
exclusively devoted to this work for the last twelve 
months of his life. The same work in the Spanish 
Language. Also anew edition of the Appendix to 
the above work, in two Books, 10s. 6d. each. 


HE TRANSPOSING PIANO- 
J FORTE. Professors and Amateurs are in- 
vited to an inspection of the Transposing Piano- 
forte, a desideratum long wished for by those ac- 
companying a Song or Glee, the construction of 
which is so simple, that its key note can be altered 
five degrees, ascending or descending, instantly. 
The price differs but little from those now in use. 
Several small Church or Chapel Organs for sale 
or hire. 
Letters of enquiry are requested to be post-paid. 
No. 6, Ludgate Hill. 


<P cmrernag sR 

























































Issued the First of February, a Five 
Shillings, Part ILI. o} 


HE PSALMIST, a Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes suited to all the va- 
rieties of Metrical Psalmody, consisting principally 
of Tunes alreaidy in General use for Congregational 
Worship, newly harmonized for four voives, with 
a separate accompanim -nt for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, the greater part by Vincent Novello, Esq 
Comprising also many Original Compositions and 
Adaptations from the works of Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, Emmanuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Spohr, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, &c. &c., by 
the following eminent Professors; T. Adams, T. 
Attwood, W. Beale, W. Fitzpatrick, H. R. Bishop, 
H. J. Gauntlett, J. Goss, W. Hawes, W. Horsley, 
M. B. Oxon, W. Knyvett, T. Cooke, V. Novello, 
E. Taylor, S. Webbe, 8. Wesley, C. Wesley, S. 
Sebastian Wesley, J. Turle, and other composers 
of acknowledged merit, to which are added inter- 
ludes by Wesley, Mendelssohn, V. Novello, J. 
Turle, and H. J Gauntlett. To be completed in 
Four Parts, each to contain about One Hundred 
Tunes. 
London: J. Haddon, Castle Street, Finsbury 
Square, London: Sold by J. A. Novello, Dean 
Street, Soho. 


EW WORKS BY FELIX 
MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’’ origi- 
nal Melodies for the Piano-fdrte, books 
1 and 3, each 4 
*,* In addition to the extreme beaut 
and originality of these Melodies, they wil 
be found eminently useful as studies for 
the hand. 
Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ, 
with pedals obligato, each 3 











ST. PAUL. 

The whole of the Oratorio of ‘* St. Paul,” 

with English words, with an accompani- 

ment arranged by the Composer .....++. 32 0 
The separate Vocal Parts to all the Cho- 

russes Of St. Paul, CAch sesseeresssessrcsecsscseres 
The separate String Parts for an Orchestra 

of the whole Oratorio, Overture, Recita- 

tives, Songs, and Chorusses, in St. Paul 
The Wind Parts to ditto ditto... 
The Full Score of the Oratori: 

and German words ... 
All the favourite pieces 


+ 32 
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iT. PAUL. 

Vortrait of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
India proofs, size Of MUSIC sesesecsreseeeeres 
: Works in the Press. 

A Second Concerto in D for the Piano-forte, 
composed for and performed at the late 
Birmingham Festival (and dedicated to 
Mrs Anderson) by the author, Op. 40. 
N.B. This work will be publishe. on the 
29th of May, 1838. 

For an account of the universal appro- 
bation with which this noble work was 
received, see the public prints of the 

riod. 

sik Sacred Choral Pieces, with English or 
Latin words. 

The Psalm ‘ Non Nobis Domine,’ with an 
accompaniment by the author. 

The Orches:ral and Vocal Parts may be had 


separately. 
London: J. ALFRED NovséL10, 69, Dean St., Soho. 


THE POPULAR OPERAS. 
oj OAN of ARC, Amilie, Betly, 


Oberon, Pia di Tolomel, Catherine Grey, 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











ACRED HARMONIC Soctery, 
Large Ha'l, Exeter Hall On Friday, March 
16th, will be performed the whole of Handel’s Ora- 
torio—Israel in Egypt; and on Friday, March 30th, 
Handel's Oratorio—Judas Maccabeeus. Tickets 3s, 
each ; reserved seats, 5s.; may be had of the prin- 

cipal Music Sellers. 
Members’ ad Subscribers’ Tickets will be issued 
on Tuesday, 26th inst., aud ‘uesday, 6th March. 

T. Brewer, Hon. Secretary. 





YMNS anv SONNETS, written 
by the late Bishop Heber, Mrs. Hemans, 
&c., set to Music by the Rev. W. H. Havergal, A.M. 
viz. s. d. 
Hope.—‘* Reflected on the lake” ... s+. ess 
I praised the earth in beauty seen... w+ + 
Oh! green was the corn as I role on my wa 
The Hymn for St. Stephen’s Day.—‘t The 
Son of God goes forth to war” 6. see ane 
The Lilly and the Rose.—** By cool Siloam’s 
shady rill” 0+ seo see coe eee see coe eee 
The Loyal So Litany.—‘* From 
foes that would the land devour”... s+ +» 
Thou art gone to the grave . eo 000 oe 
Three Hymns.—* Life nor death shall us 


~to ~~ © HN 
oo 8 So OAS 


was joy in Heaven” se. ses see eee cee tee 
Vesper Hymn.—‘‘ God that madest Earth and 
Heaven” eee eee 





When spring unlocks the flowers ... «+ «+ 
A Cradle Hymn.—* Lord of glory, once 
Stranger” oe see see coe oe oo ee 
How fair are the beauties of nature around 
O speak that gentle word once more «.. «+ 
Rest is mot here ... sss see soe ene 
The Lay of a Persian Muletecr +. se oss 
Fly ye hours.—Wake not, O Mother.—Hark 
the old bells. 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


O MESSRS. ROWLAND & SON, 


20, Hatton Garden, London,—‘‘ Gentlemen, 

I consider it almost an imperative bef to state 
the valuable efficacy of your most excellent MA- 
CASSAR OIL. For the last fifteen years I have 
been bald, occasioned. by a most dreadful fever 
whilst in India, I have used almost every means to 
procure a head of hair again, but all my efforts 
seemed fruitless, until, heey om G a friend ad- 
vised the use of your valuable ‘ Hair Restorer,’ (I 
can give it no better name,) and after using a 3s. 6d. 
bottle, every symptom of a new head of hair began 
to show itself, to the joy, not only of myself, but 
my children. I resolved on having another, and 
obtained a 7s. bottle, and before the whole of which 
was used, I had, and have now, as handsomea head 
of hair as ever man enjoyed; and 1 earnestly re- 
commend all who have not tried this most excel- 
lent Oil, will not fail todoso. I am, Sirs, your 
most grateful and obedient servant, J. WALKER, 
‘aan Whit:ly Lodge, near Taunton, May 10, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
prevents hair from falling off, or turning grey ; 
changes Grey Hair to its original colour, frees jt 
from Scurf, and makes it utifully soft and 


curly. 

CAUTION —Ask for ‘‘ROWLAND’S MA- 
CASSAR OIL,” and observe their Name and Ad- 
dress, in Red,, on the Wrapper, thus: 4 

A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden. 
Counter-signed Alex. Rowland. 

The lowest price is 3s. 6d.—the next price is 7s,— 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 

Impostors call their trash the ‘GENUINE,’ and 
omit the ‘ &’ in the signature, offering it for sale 
under the lure of being cheap. 


mm tonto mip tp 
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L’Elisir D’Amore, and the various arrang 
of the same as Single Pieces and Duets, by Herz, 
Moscheles, Burrowes, Calicott, Czerny, Holmes, 
Bochsa, Wright and Steil, are published by 
Cramer; Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 

In the press, Beethoven’s grand Cantata “ The 
Praise of Music,” price 18s. ; S. Thalberg's New 
Capriccio, on airs from Weber’s Oberon; and 
Thalberg’s grand Fantasia, on airs from Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto, 








LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors, A HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Friday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications for the Editor, will 
be received.—The Musical World may be had, by 
order, cf all Book and Music Sellers. 

Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 

Fetter Lane, London, 














